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(1597). The majority of the numerous woodcuts used in this folio
had previous]}' appeared in the Eiconcs plantarum of Tabernae-
montanus (1500). A revised and enlarged edition was brought
out by Thomas Johnson in 1633.
These herbals, though not professedly horticultural works, give
occasional glimpses into plant culture as practised at that time;
and the art of gardening, which was then making consider-
able progress in this country at the hands of a number of enthusi-
astic devotees, also began to produce its own special literature.
Dutch and other foreign sources provided ready material and
inspiration for some of the earlier writers, among whom there is
naturally a good deal of repetition; illustrations were also freely
copied, especially designs for knots, or carpet beds, which seem to
have been highly esteemed, but of which Bacon, in his magnificent
plan of a princely garden, says contemptuously that' you may see
as good sights, many times, in Tarts.' Tusser has introduced a
considerable amount of gardening detail into his Pointes of good
liusbandrie ; but Thomas Hill, or ' Didymus Mountain' as he some-
times facetiously styled himself, was one of the earliest to compile
a book devoted exclusively to horticulture. This was printed in
1563 under the title A most briefe and pleasaunt treaty se,
teachynge howe to dress, sowe, and set a garden, and afterwards
enlarged as The projfitalle arte of gardening. Markham's writings
on the subject are to be found chiefly in his English Husbandman,
Country-mans Recreation, and Country Honsewifes Garden, the
latter sometimes printed with Lawson's New Orchard mentioned
above. In 1608, Sir Hugh Plat published his contribution to
horticulture under the title Floraes Paradise; and, in 1629, the
ardent botanist and lover of flowers, John Parkinson, king's
herbarist, brought out his delightful Paradisi in sole Paradisus
terrestris, or a garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers which our
English ayre will permitt to be noursed up: with a kitchen
garden... and an orchard, the woodcuts for which were specially
done in England; this was followed in 1640 by his great herbal,
Theatrum botanicitm, with its description of nearly 3800 plants
and its 2600 illustrations.
In his recension of the Book ofSt Albans, issued in 1595 as the
Gentlemam Academic, Markham came into touch with heraldry;
but, as he merely modernised the diction without revision of
the matter, he can scarcely be deemed a writer on this science.
The section on coat-armour in the St Albans book was the first
English treatise on heraldry, and is not without some practical